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or two half-days a week through age eighteen for those who were not in full time
attendance at some other educational institution. It included adult education as well as
technical, commercial, and art education.
General provisions of the act included such welfare principles as the following:
education to be provided according to the parents' wishes insofar as possible, including
boarding-school provisions; special provisions made in separate schools or classes for
any disability of mind or body; free medical inspection and treatment; free milk,
meals, and clothing for those who needed them; enhanced facilities for recreation,
social, and physical training in camps, playing fields, day centers, playgrounds, and
swimming pools; and prohibition of child labor or any employment that the local
educational authorities deemed harmful to the pupils' health or educational opportuni-
ties.
As the Second World War ended, it was clear that England had made major gains
in formulating plans for a more modern form of national education by the character-
istic methods of gradualism and compromise. It was to be another twenty years,
however, before the rigid distinctions between primary and secondary education
would begin to give way to a more genuinely integrative system of education based
upon common schools at the elementary level and comprehensive schools at the
secondary level.
An Education Act of 1945 for Scotland incorporated most of the principles just
mentioned, and an Education Act in 1947 did the same for Northern Ireland. In 1872
Scotland had established the basis for a single-track system of schools almost seventy-
five years before England and Wales had done so. Consequently, the vast majority of
Scottish children had attended local public schools for a long time and had attended
comprehensive secondary schools somewhat analogous to American high schools.
Germany
Modernization took place in the United States, Britain, and France generally under the
impetus and auspices of liberal and democratic forces in which the middle classes and
working classes had varying but interactive roles to play from the 1850s onward. In
general, they operated in and through the forms of representative government and by
and large reflected the leadership of urban educated classes. Borrowing terms from the
typology of Barrington Moore, Jr., without necessarily accepting the underpinnings of
his theory5 this road to modernization could be called the liberal revolution from
below.15 Organized groups in society contested for the political power of government
and shaped educational policies when they were successful. Generally speaking, educa-
tional reforms consonant with modernization largely favored expansion of education
of the middle classes, a process which was more or less rapidly shared with the lower
classes, more rapidly in the United States and less rapidly in Britain and France.
In contrast, the road to modernization in nineteenth-century Germany could be
15 Barrington Moore, Jr., Social Origins of Dictatorship and Democracy; Lord and Peasant in the
Staking of the Modem World, Beacon Press, Boston, 1966, p. 413 et passim.